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Number 710 


Volume XXVIII 


PROMETHEAN FIRE: A CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


ge propagation of authorship is no part of a 
sity'’s responsibility. 

me neutrality on the part of educa 

lies would be a sound position to take 

ird to the creative urge in young people. 

ss in the business of writing I have 

is largely due to the bracing animosity 


<ters 


McFee—and 
measure he cites the experience of 


concludes William for 
r to bear out ‘‘the universal lesson 
raphy’’—in a recent article,’ already 
ed a place of honor in a volume of 
And 


verdiet merely voices the wide-spread 


tative American eriticism. 
among our creative 
the 


Here and there, in the 


ing sentiment 


rs and our erities, and in aca- 
world itself, 
oms of the past and of the present, 
re teachers have quietly ignored this 
et and their students have called them 
But they have not become articu- 
They 


this 


n the expression of their faith. 
against 
the creative spirit 


not protested openly 
itrality’’ toward 
has prevailed all about them. 

ie enough, the American college has 
the 


almost universally required ‘‘subject.’ 


‘“eomposition’’ or ‘‘rhetorie’’ 


ceaseless debate we havc almost 
mously coneluded that the aim of the 
the rudiments of 
‘and correct English. Yet few, to my 


wledge, have formally challenged the 


mse is 


training in 


? 


Harper's 


Contempo 


Cheer-Leader in Literature, 
March, 
Imertoan Criticism, edited by James C. Bow 


Holt and Co., N. Y., 1926. 


1926; reprinted in 


Henry 


SaTurDay, Auacust 4, 1928 


common conviction that we should assume 
the attitude of 
toward the creative urge’’ 


‘‘wholesome neutrality 
and that ‘‘the 
the 
‘‘is no part of a 


prepagation of authorship’”’ very 


phrase breathes disdain 
university's responsibility.’’ 

But what if the college disclaim all re- 
the 
At once the question strikes 


sponsibility of fostering urge to 
authorship? 
to the very heart of our educational ideal. 
the the 


precious force in human personality. It 


For creative impulse is most 
flares with peculiar and sudden light in 
youth. And if we quench that ‘flaming 
minister,’’ we 


know not where is that Promethean heat 


That can thy light relume. 


Ignore that creative urge or stifle it with 
conventional routine programs of study, 
and we continue merely to turn out an 
endless stream of machine-made products 
upon an over-mechanized society. 

Have we forgotten the challenge and the 
prophetic warning of Emerson, pro- 
nounced before that rapt audience at Har- 
vard four score and ten years ago? 

Colleges have their indispensable office—to teach 
elements. But they can only highly serve us, when 
they aim not to drill, but to create; when they 
gather frem far every ray of various genius to 
their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated 
fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. For 
get this, and our American colleges will recede in 
their public importance, whilst they grow richer 
every year. 

No; we have not forgotten the words. 
We accept them as the very gospel of new 
world culture. And yet when faced with 
the practical problem of living this gospel, 
we begin with one accord to make exeuse. 
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Once and for all, let us face the reasons 


for our practical repudiation of the ideal. 


Realizing that we can find the most defi- 
nite field of inquiry in the one form of 
training which is distinctively creative in 
nature, let us ask what is the attitude of 
the American college toward instruction in 
writing. 

Here are the arguments, one or more of 
which militate against the effort to achieve 
our ideal: 

The young mind is not ready for serious 
the college is 

the art of 


training in creative writing: 
the task: 


writing can not be taught. 


not equipped for 
Once and for all, as we cherish the col- 
lege and its leadership in American life, 
let us challenge these convictions 
The art of 
taught. Yet the art of painting and of 


creative writing can not be 
A purely self-taught painter 
Wherein lies the difference? 


Of course the conventional answer is that 


music can. 
is unknown 


schools of the fine arts do not make paint- 
ers and sculptors but afford training in 

Yet they do far more: 
the 
assist him in building up the background 


technique. they 


surround student with models; they 


of individual performance in his chosen 
medium; they surround him with an in- 
spiring creative atmosphere; they teach 
him to look at the whole spectacle of life 
searchingly, creatively. Only some fetish 
of belief can persuade us that any intrinsic 
distinctions thrust the art of literature 
beyond the pale of the very same condi- 
tions of creative environment and creative 
achievement. 

Still, we hear the lament on all sides, 
college courses in writing do not produce 
our best authors. For a generation fresh- 
man composition has been a required sub- 
ject in the American college and several 
millions of young Americans have passed 
through this Never in history has 


instruction in forward on 


mill. 
a craft gone 
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{[Vor. XXVIII, No 
such a universal seale. Yet what writer 
has been developed out of the vast nation 
wide process ? No one can answer in te rms 
of cause and effect, not even, I submit. the 
authors themselves. So much of the crea 
tive processes generates in the subconsi ous 
that the source of suggestion or inspiration 
remains forever unrealized and }y 
So the lact 


often 
yond the reach of detection. 
that the majority of the more distinguished 
writers have been to 
the 
‘*taken’’ composition proves little one wa 
What they would have 


come without college training we can neve 


T 
COL vt 


American 


and, in present generation, have 


or another. 


know; they themselves can not detern 

All of but 
light to be derived 
that out of one shining course, Eng 
} 


iM T 


which is negative. Nor is 


much from th: 


5 
at Harvard, have come a large num 


gifted authors, most, if not all, of wi 
eagerly acknowledge their debt of ge 
tude to America’s greatest teacher ot 

Russell Br 
And if wi 


outburst 


tive writing, Le Baron 
There is only one Briggs. 
the 


youthful creative work at Yale duru 


cord rather brilliant 


past decade, we merely accentuat 


absence of any similar results in al 


other six hundred higher institutio 
the country. 

Does this example of the influenc 
dominant personality at Harvard or 
Yale n 


contention 


notable outburst at 
the 


conditions in the American college ar 


single 
corroborate second 
tively hostile to creative writing? W: 
hardly doubt it. Then what are thes« 
Unqualified teachers, overwor' 
first 


ditions ? 


teachers, assuredly, and _ foren 


‘ 


Then, lack of enthusiasm for the crea 
aspect of the educational process in ge! 
eral, lack of belief in the supreme mir 
of art, lack of faith in the creative p 
bilities of youth. That these latter defects 


merely reflect the same shortcomings 
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American civilization will not release us 
from the responsibility of facing the prob- 
liom of their particular expressions in the 


college 
| say overworked instructors first of all, 
because I believe this handicap comes first 
n importance. It is an old and wearisome 
subject in educational circles, I know, and 
I shall be suspected of special pleading in 
voing it here. But I have no desire to 
pound technical pedagogical aspects of 
problem. Let a more or less typical 
nerete example out of my own experience 
\s instructor in English at one of the 
lest eastern universities I onee had four 
tions of thirty men each, one hundred 
students to initiate into the 
if writing. Every two weeks I spent 
teen minutes in personal conference with 


twenty 


required ‘‘themes,’’ 
totalling twelve to 

At ten o'clock 
morning I hasten from the class- 
where I have just spent two hours 


man on his say 


in number and 


hundred words. 


ng to teach literature, over to my office. 
line is forming outside my door as I 
In comes Smith. ‘‘Good morning, 
Smith,’’ I say as briskly as I can after 
hard hours, 
wing forth his unwilling efforts at com- 


recitation meanwhile 
on from a huge sheaf on my desk. 
this is a little better. But look at 
awkward expression, and this, and 


Now 


as I point rapidly down the page 

with red ink symbols, lines and num- 
referring to pages in the handbook. 

ese sentences do not show any connec- 
with this paragraph, and the next 
ragraph is not related to the preceding. 

| you've lost all your emphasis at the 

| And you've shifted your point of 
view entirely here, and these sentences are 
' out of key with your opening. And 
w'’--glaneing at my wateh I see that 
10:16 has come, and I hear Brown seraping 
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his feet outside—‘‘rewrite these para- 
graphs, and hand in ‘receive’ spelled cor- 
rectly twenty times, and also ‘I should 
have gone’ and ‘its own way’ without any 
apostrophe. Good morning. Tell Brown 
to come in.’”’ 

Brown and I go through the similar 
illuminating ordeal; then Jones and sun- 
dry more for three hours until one o'clock. 
Five hours of steady talking, and I look 
out of the window, wondering whether I 
want any lunch or not. At 1:30 I meet a 
class section in composition, and go home 
to read daily test until dinner. 
After that I read themes for the next 
day’s conferences for three or four hours. 
At eight on the following morning there I 
am again, ready to turn the crank. And 
now you will understand why they carry 
English instructors off to sanatoriums and 
asylums. You break, or you get spiritu- 
ally numb—or resignedly cynical—or you 
But we are not concerned here 
I am present- 


papers 


get out. 
with the instructor's fate. 
ing a soberly accurate picture of the proc- 
ess which thousands of instructors are 
grinding out at this very moment with 
some 200,000 American college freshmen. 
I am explaining why the American college 
does not produce authors. 

How often I longed to sit down for an 
hour or so with Bill Jones and thrash out 
some of the shortcomings in his writing— 
which means, in his thinking, in his per- 
ceptions, in immature of the 
And what a luxury it was when 


his view 
world! 
Smith would linger a while after the last 
conference of the afternoon and just talk! 
But under the present system this is a 
While you sit 
others wait 


seldom-snatched luxury. 
talking to Smith a hundred 
and the stream of themes pours through 
the slot in your door. Like every other 
teacher I have reaped rich rewards in the 
appreciation of my students. It is the 
universal experience (I hope) of every 
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English teacher to have his former pupils 
exclaim, in after years, ‘‘I sure did receive 
a lot of benefit from all that hammering 
you gave us on sentences and paragraphs, 
effectiveness, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. I only wish we had got more of 
it.’’ Yes, college composition serves a use- 
ful purpose in the automobile or the bond 
business. It does not make creative 
authors. 

At this point I can see many of my col 
leagues shrugging their shoulders impa- 
tiently. They will exclaim, ‘*‘What do you 
expect of freshman English? All colleges 
have advanced courses in writing. Stu 
dents who feel any desire to go on can take 
those and write as much as they 
But what can thes salvage out of the most 
ardent creative desire after being ground 


through this factory routine? 


must be powerful indeed Wi 


squarely face the disagreeable 

majority of English departments « 

ican colleges and universities are relatively 
little interested in fostering creative au- 
thorship. For a generation they have em- 
phasized attainments in technical scholar- 
ship among the faculty and scholarly ap- 
preciation of literature among the students 
Both admirable aims, to which I give ardent 
allegiance; both essential to the sound 
development of American culture particu 
larly at this stage of our evolution And 
the amount and quality of scholarly 
achievement in our departments elicit 
never-ending admiration and amazement 
among European professors, in view of the 
staggering burdens of instruction which 
the American scholar carries. But our 
enthusiasm for research has proved an 
enemy to other equally vital obligations 
resting upon our faculties of literature. It 
has largely ignored and subordinated the 
fostering of the creative spirit. And by 
persistent and well-nigh universal over- 


emphasis upon the investigation and ap- 


preciation of existing literature we hay, 
deprived American youth of the priceless 
opportunity of making a literature of their 
own. What literature we have thus lost w: 
shall never know. 

I am well aware that our English a nart 
ments have given lip-service to creatiy 
work But it has been formal. | 
hearted, ineffective. We have indulged th, 
enthusiastic teacher, usually young (a 
without the magic Ph.D.), who has b 
for a course in creative writing. But w 
have secretly or openly patronized him 
a dilettante and promotion does not 
his way—‘‘he’s not a scholar, you kr 

I am also well aware of the \ 
efforts of these same department 
handle the staggering problem of regir 
ing hordes of freshmen through re 
composition. Only one who has view: 
problem from the inside can cones 
difficulties of imparting even the mi 
essentials of English usage and sent 
structure to the droves of high 
graduates who come to college. unabl 
spell, to punctuate, or—not to enun 
more vital aspects of writing—unab 
distinguish the parts of speech. Or 


initiated can realize the vast 


energy and ingenuity expended in 


perimental effort to overcome such 
mentary shortcomings in the f: 
course. College presidents feel that 
department would exhaust the finane 
sources of the whole institution in 
demands for instructors. This is a 
element in the whole problem, and | 
speak of it again in a moment in no ul 
tain terms. But the problem is not 
marily lack of money. It is our lar 
vision, of sympathy with youth and 
faith in them. 

‘*But what ean you expect of freshn 
English?’’ Ah, this is the question w! 
betrays our lack of faith. And this bru 


me to the third and final contention of t! 
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110 
ve write? And at what age does one most 
= wship can be taught. effectively begin to practice an art? 
oir hat the seepties really mean by the © we of little faith! and short memo- 
We ries! Have we forgotten our own ‘‘flam- 
or college students ing youth’’? (Even we academic folk 
rt. \t the beginning of the second semester ‘‘flamed’’ a little, I assume.) Can we for- 
ve year a girl came into my class from get that those years in the late teens and 
lf. er institution. From the very outset early twenties flare up with the creative 
he y at onee that she wrote with vivacity instinct which will never afterward be so 
nd harm—that she possessed real style; new, so wonderful, so plastic? Are we 
ed | praised her work with enthusiasm. blind to those ardent, vivid, chaotie emo- 
- \ weeks wore on and I came to know — tions which dominate those years? Are we 


kground she told me that her previ- deaf to their demand that we show them 
lege instructor had become irritated vital artistic modes of expressing these 
me deficiencies in her preparation creative energies? Outlets they will find, 
mments and had been cynical about wholesome or unwholesome, for the resist- 
t vriting. At the end of the year she less new forces within them: athletics, 

terary prize at the university, and dances, ‘‘ parties’’ (A deux or en bloc), and 
nd enough to tell me afterward that all the other official and unofficial extra- 
‘ered the contest solely because I had  eurriculum activities. Shall they find also 

encouraged her efforts at expres- skillful guidance and inspiration in the ex- 
In mentioning this recent incident I pression of these same forces in the endur- 
be absolved of personal boasting, ing forms of music, drama, the fine arts, 





. n I say that I taught her nothing: and literature? 
to hevond the suggestion of verbal changes Inevitably my query has extended to all 
me diseussion of subtler points in creative activity, but having posed it, we 
{ r writing, I did nothing. I merely en- must restrict it here to expression in 
’ iraged her, showed that I regarded her language—the most common and mobile 


ndividual with something important form. 


x t And now, for the sake of clarifying our 

‘ut she is exeeptional—one out of a inquiry and pursuing it to a constructive 

dred,’’ you protest. Every individual conclusion, suppose you tentatively grant 

: exceptional, T reply; and until we learn’ my assertions that authors can and should 

t neient truth, we shall have missed the theoretically — be developed in the 

ir eepest’ lesson of edueation. ‘‘Anyhow, American college. Then you will naturally 
lon’t have anything important to say. ask, How ean it be done? 

re too immature, too irresponsible ; Obviously not by mass production. Not 

r t haven't had enough experience to by imposing a hundred students upon one 

i write about.’’ So runs this argument. instructor. Writing (and I inelude of 

yf Not enough experience! Perhaps not; course any creative expression) is a most 

if though it is not neeessary to consult intimate and individual human activity. 

ges of “*The Plastic Age’’ or ‘‘This Side A_ single cheer leader can sweep his 

1 Paradise’? to be persuaded that they are frenzied thousands into the blood-curdling 

} cquiring experience rapidly enough. Be sound of a rushing mighty wind, but the 

rs that as it may, at what age has one accumu- Lord is not in the whirlwind. The divine 


i ited sufficient experience to begin to voice speaks in the secret places of the 
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spirit; it moves to creative expression 
within the solitary human breast; and help 
cometh from the inspired teacher when he 
sits alone with his student. 

We wax properly rhapsodie over Mark 
Hopkins on the log with a single student 
Put a hun- 
dred on the same log, if you can find room, 
you will have a jolly mélée—and the end 
of Mark Hopkins and real education. No 


* more 


holding down the other end. 


man has a moral right to ‘‘take on’ 
than thirty students if he seriously intends 
to teach them to write. There seems to be 
a kind of halo about the number thirty. 
(Dean Briggs for almost thirty years, I be- 


to that number, 


lieve, limited English 5 
although he was always tender-hearted to- 
ward petitions to make room for one or two 
more on his log, particularly so, as I grate- 
fully remember, in the vear when I made an 
place in the 


eleventh-hour appeal for a 


sun. sut twenty 1s preferable, ten better 
still, and best of all a Briggs on the end of 


the log for every ten 


Find the Briggses. Do I dream of the 
millennium? ‘‘Such teachers are born, not 
made.’’ I do not believe it. They are 
created by environment sympathetic to the 
creative spirit. A large number of the 
present college teachers of composition 
shouldn’t be instructing in the art of 


writing at all. They have not been trained 
for the undertaking and they have little or 
no stomach for it; they hang on in the 
hope that after five years or so they ean 
drop one section and get a course in Vie- 
torian poetry, restoration drama, or mod- 
ern fiction. Their graduate study, culmi- 
nating in the award of the doctoral laurels, 
may not be the worst possible training for 
teaching composition; but, taken by itself, 
it Why deprive the 
world promising 
young Chaucerian or Elizabethan scholar 
of 
want 


is one of the worst. 
of the researches of a 
restless 


them 


and inflict him 
young students? 


upon groups 
He doesn’t 
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and they certainly don’t want him. 
should qualify so cruel an 


many a young instructor does 


would want, not a hundred but 


students in writing. 
to do his course justice 


would then want him. 


want, 
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But | 
indictment - 


thirty 


He could then learn 
and his thirty 


He could give his 


course in Chaucer besides, and realize his 


cherished ambition of throwing light upon 
some dark corner of the fourteenth centy 


at the same time. 
real teaching in the art of writing: 
be able to the 
knowledge; and he would be able to e 


al 
would enrich domai 
by no means a negligib 
total life of 


As he now 


his own life 


ment in the his acacki 


community 
able to contribute little to his student 


the advancement of learning, to himse!! 


to his generation. Largely becauss 
swamped with numbers. 

Numbers is one of the most vital . 
problem, thoug! 


of educational! 


opportunity of education for the 


our 


possible number is perhaps the most s) 
did promise of our American experin 
Just now the problem is keeping ¢ 
Pres 
Lowell says that education has becor 
It will have to be far 


administrations awake nights. 


costly. more 


unless we sharply reduce the present 


tion of numbers or substitute the radio 


the old-fashioned and indispensable | 

Too costly, indeed ! 
say, of the energies of teaching staffs 
too meager of results, because the diffu 
of knowledge and culture through so 
wieldy a mass is so very diffuse. Th 
that 
Too little leaven does not leaven the w 
lump. 
he is met with 
‘‘We haven't 


and better teachers, 


monotonous reply, 


money.’ 


functions, hi 


Too prodigal let 


When the head of a departme! 


asks for more leaven in the shape of mor 


’ 


‘ 


He would then do som: 


is spread too thin loses its savou! 
hye 


; 


Meanwhile all over the land ris 


the gigantic forms of new stadiums, tem 


$, 1928] 


ples to the god of numbers and of noise, 
monuments to many a dead dream of other 
temples not made with hands. 
lake the priee of one of these and pay 
v-five new teachers a living wage for 
Within that time they will at 
begin to transform the life of your 
emie community. If you will find the 
. of another and continue their influ- 


vears. 


or another five years they will gener- 
ower enough to inspire and shape the 
-e impulses of youth beyond your 
ent dream. They may even change the 
of American literature. 
conclusion is, then, merely the old, 
for more and better teachers 5 
mple formula for bringing fc..h 
‘'s of the creative spirit in the college? 
if | may preseribe the specifications of 
teachers, together with their ‘‘ hours, 
and labor.’’ Upon 


however, [ am sure that I need not 


conditions of 


te in this place, as the ideals in all 
espects are pretty generally con- 
The effective teacher of the art of 
¢ must of course possess the knowl- 
the pedagogical skill, the 
ithy, enthusiasm which the teacher of 
He must also 


Vision, 


ibject must command. 
s esthetic sense and the technique of 
rting craftsmanship, which are the 
ir qualification of the teacher of any 
Ile need not himself be a writer of 
tinction, but he should have the creative 
within him. Given a group of per- 
ties with these requisite characteris- 
ind wonders may be wrought. 
plementing a stationary teaching 
ff of this quality, however, I would add 
eripatetic band of established, reputable 
of whom could visit the 
college for at least a few days every year. 
It would not be their publie lectures upon 
which I should count, although these might 
be of great value—but the round-table and 


individual talks with ambitious literary 


au hors some 
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neophytes, bringing them into close con- 
tact with accomplished practitioners of the 
art of writing. All professional schools 
preparing for divinity, law, medicine, or 
engineering, and schools of fine arts, 
music, and drama draw heavily upon the 
prominent exponents of these arts and pro- 
fessions in their course of training. Crea- 
tive literature alone is not so represented 
in our scheme of higher education. So ex- 
ceptional is an annual appointment of a 
writer as a visiting member of a faculty 
that the item is front page news in the 
daily press; and the pioneer policy of 
planting a poet in the midst of an academic 
community at Amherst, Princeton, and 
Michigan has inspired no end of admira- 
tion for so radical a departure. Among 
authors I should, moreover, include editors. 
Hence the arrangement which permits Mr. 
Canby, of the Saturday Review, to con- 
tinue a course in literary composition at 
Yale (limited, be it noted, to ten students) 
seems to me ideal. Through such contacts 
ambitious youth may derive at least first- 
hand, inside information about the gruel- 
ling game of writing, much practical and 
technical knowledge which few teachers are 
at present prepared to impart, and the in- 
spiration which emanates from the pres- 
ence of creative personalities. Even the 
authors themselves may conceivably find 
no little interest in the mysteries of initi- 
ating young candidates into the fraternity 
of authorship. I can see nothing against 
this proposal and everything for it. Is it 
not a potential means of reconciling the 
ancient antagonism between the academic 
and the creative? 

If all these Utopian conditions might 
suddenly be realized I am not so deluded 
as to suppose that we should as suddenly— 
or ever—produce a crop of literary 
geniuses. I should not expect that work 
of great merit or even best sellers would 
pour forth from the campus dormitories 
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upon an astonished world. Under ideal of their world is clear from the many ney 


conditions, undergraduate writing must and crowded courses in contemporary lit 


verforee be derivative and bookish, half- erature. They are looking at sex. religio, 
) ligior 


baked and jejune—as well as ot fresh social forms, with a fearless, 
and clever. (The marks of naturity eandor—and — sophistication—that 


are, incidentally, not unknown in the work — startles us. But they are not only 


of older people.) Nor do I urge training eritically; they are feeling creatively 
in authorship as any substitute for experi- So, not always in articulate words but 
ence of life. But there are two ways to none the less insistently, youth is s 
learn about life: one 1s to live it: the her to us: ‘‘We ask you for more than 


pursue its ever elusive as! or mation, more than knowledge, mor 


purpose of fixing them in the forms o! discipline of seeing and thinking 
during significance and Lut Ls 4 more than training in methods o 
mere commonplace ne hary ing the boundaries of exact knov 
ens an idea, an e , an impression 3 more than preparation for voeat 
the effort to give it shay r Noth-  eess and good citizenship. We 
ing makes us so keenly aware of sympathetic encouragement of our « 
and of the world ; reatis piri powers, for guidance of our strivi 
Once awakened by the creative impu he creative expression, for an 
‘*finished and fini introubled | which stimulates the creative spit 
is moved with an eager transfo plea we dare not ignore or e 
iration If, therefore, we coulk ; youth's challenge to the Ame 
academic waters with this s 
need not worry so much about graduati AMI 


incipient writers. The lasting powers 
TWENTY YEARS OF VOCATIONAI 
GUIDANCE!’ 


) 


released in our youth could not be mea 
sured, and the reflex tonie effect upon our 
whole academie life would be past reckon- From the modest. individual wor 
Professor Frank Parsons started ir 

Just now it is the students m neighborhood-house on Salem Street 
who are showing us the ‘Ithin ¢ north end of Boston, twenty vears ag 
deeade college courses in shor ory professions have emerged. One } 
ing, in dramatic technique, and in journal the trained vocational-counselor it 
ism have inereased prodigiously, n and college: the other, that of the 
much because faculties have experienc é personnel-supervisor in business al 
sudden desire to teach composition in more dustrial organizations There were 
advanced, specialized creative fields, but people before, of course, who g¢ 
because the undergraduates themselves kind of service. But what they did v 
have voiced a new and wide-spread demand he brought within the foeus of inte 
for such training. The groundswell of a interest and study Si stematic attent 
national renaissance of the creative im guidance and placement problems 
pulse which is inspiring a new American’ form and content to the vocationa! 
literature has swept over the academic bar- anee movement. 


riers and lifted the spirit of responsive | RAdcees at the enamel enating of the Wal 
1 ddreas ¢ he annus werting « ‘ ‘ 
youth. That the rising generation eagerly Vocational Guidance Association, Boston, M 


seeks to understand current interpretations 
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ated Perhaps the most important of all the 
lit- tributions made possible by this work 
was the realization that human nature is 
: the most precious, as well as most elusive, 
ten mate! that school and shop have to deal 
ng vit nd that what happens to it is the 
how well or ill 


t for measuring 


but ; — 
ing t won't do to claim too much for voca- 

ruidanece work by itself. What is 
te about it is that its birth coin- 
vith a good deal of stir in both the 


education and of employment. 

M causes account for this stir, and they 
' t all of a sentimental or theoretical 
ab e fact is that along with the effort of 
hools to do a better job as builders 

eter and of lives, there have been 

similar efforts on the part of em- 

and of industrial managers to lift 

self- 


and cooperating human beings. 


ed hands.”’ so-called, into 


\ r enlightened executives that is the 
conception of a working organiza- 


\L 


that other than 


nic account 


e said causes 


for the changes in 


yment-practice that run parallel to 
itional-guidance and other present- 
These changes 
their fulfil- 
romises more suecess to the effort of 

e aes 
lhe gratifying truth is that the waster 


icational objectives 


profound interest, as 


iman energies in employment is no 
He 


less and less tolerated in any position 


oked upon as a practical man. 


He has been 
To be 


| to-day as an executive is to know 


places him 


over men 
ind to be too expensive to keep. 


¥ to be a builder of fellow-workers. 


R ns of a hard-headed sort, illumi- 


contributions of modern physiol- 
nd psychology, have made this notion 


vely one in the working establishments 
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of the present time. Costly stoppages and 
dislocation of work in organizations where 
a different conception prevailed told the 
story in the balance sheet. 

What has the vocational-guidance mo- 
tive in employment shown? It has made 
clear, in the first place, that a sound em- 
ployment-plan knows in advance the quali- 
fications for work and makes adjustment 
between work and worker in the least waste- 
ful way. 

Productive efficiency is never adequate 
or hardly possible where such considera- 
tions are ignored. 

In the second place, it has shown that 
sustained working-power is not something 
that happens by itself; it must be nour- 
ished by intelligent provision in the way of 
incentives, understanding and mutual in- 
terchanges among the working family. 

You would suppose that these truisms 
matter of 
Where 
funda- 
the 
phe- 


are known everywhere as a 


course. This is far from being so 
these simple human management 
mentals are regarded, the success of 
something 


organization is cited as 


nomenal 


MEN AND MACHINES 

Thus far, a laissez-faire policy with re- 
spect to human energies and abilities has 
been for the most part followed in the field 
had 


handled as has human nature, our country 


of employment. If machines been 
would be an economic wilderness to-day. 
Nothing is left to chance when a machine 
is designed, bought, installed and 
ated. 


vance, lubrication points marked, speed and 


oper- 
Its load capacity is known in ad- 


fitness constantly checked up, the repair 
and resting periods set and a charge of 
obsolescence fixed from the outset. 

Perhaps one of the triumphs of the voea- 
tional and educational stimulus to industry 
has been to encourage the idea of treating 
men almost as well as if they were ma- 
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chines. Perhaps a first step in making 
proper use of human energy is to become 
sensitive to the bookkeeping item of human 
depreciation. 

the 


recent progress, humanly speaking 


Science has been great ally in all 
W here 
the ery of the idealist went unheeded, the 
lesson of the laboratory could not be dis 
regarded, for arithmetic told the story 
Thus, in recent vears, to the general 
aspirations of the teacher and vocational 
counselor have been added the findin of 
tests, measurements, analysis, from varied 
sources of scientific exploration and expe ri- 
nomics, 


Vo- 


work n an 


ment—medicine, engineering, ec 


legislative and managerial initiative 


cational guidance no longer 


atmosphere of generalizations The forti 
fication of hard facts from a wide 


rest arches iS available 


We can confidently attack the problems 


education and of eareer in the light of 


These are by no means comp! 


of course: but the work is going 


with approved instruments for fact- 


4 and if speaks the language of 


se explorations in 


and employment relationship go 


minute but significant phenomena 


ForRGOTTEN CHILDREN 


good measure of the intelli- 


A fairly 
gence level of any given group of people is 


the accuracy of the age statistics. This is 


the conclusion of specialists in what is 


known as human geography. The delicacy 
intelligence, they have 


that in 


ot this test of 


shown, is evident from the faet 
practically all our states people who are 
intelligent and therefore careful report the 
ages and the number of their children cor- 


lv. If they are unintelligent and so 


rect 
usually careless, they report them wrongly. 
The area of forgotten children, then, is 


a fairly good index of the stage of commu- 
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The 


cisive from many points of view, especia!), 


nity enlightenment. age report 
that of school administration, is a starting 
point for sound planning right through ¢ 
occupational career. 

Ellsworth Huntington, of Yal 
show by the simplest of map-making met} 
ods that 


the general measure of cor 
nity alertness and education in an) 
locality reveals itself in the perce! 
children who are in school, the prop 
graduating from higeh school, the | 
the school year 
the pau of the 


boys and girls who keep up som 


regularity of atte 
teachers and the num! 
natter ¢ iehtes n 

ForGOTTEN GROWNUPS 
Forgotten adults, as well, 
the 


ans 


measure of somlal and 


standards of given locality 


; 


erms oO! 


possible n ? emplovment 
similar revealing maps of intel] 


efficiency lk vels The 


emploved, the provision for adv 


number of 


the stabilitv of the job, as wel! 


the t] 


emplovee. absenteeism wheth: 


from preventable sickn 
accident, the needless hirings, uncor 
discharge, the compensation and 
eentives and the number of grow 

in short, the record of labor turn 


of industrial relations in anv give) 


lishment reveals managerial compet: 
its opposite. 

There is no need to guess to da 
} 


sound 


management A 


is rood 
grows with a growing personnel. N 


ness can flourish on a foundation 


nating human nature Industrial s 


has brought this fact home with st 
impressiveness. Those who will 1 

this lesson while it is still in blaek 
have the pleasure of having it b 


‘ 


home in red ink, the banner of defi: 
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recent years, an increasing number of 
tives have been ineorporating the 
lance-motive, phrased, of course, in 


terms, in their dealing with the 


n wills and assets which they engage. 
wl people will profit by a study of 


thods now in use in some of the 
ind factories of the country. The 


i 


if business are giving a professional 


fo management and this means a 


basis 


men have come to the top by re- 


ng to the professional appeal. They 
tand the language of those who 


leal with human nature in the light 


erstanding 


before have school and business 
er than they do to-day in the 
itlook of vocational advisers in 
! college and of men of affairs 
Owen D. Young, A. Lineoln 
Henry Dennison, Harry Kendall, 
Fiske, Henry Bruere and others 
well be ineluded in a roll of 


of this type will not be few as 

reasing magnitude of business goes 

» avert waste of human effort and 
d coordinate this effort is an abso- 
mic necessity. 

the complexities of modern business 

s and the spread of guidance and 

r opportunities compel the appoint- 


executives who can deal with the 


tuations 

‘not an accident that attention to the 
eer motive, as President Eliot called 

s been developing these twenty years 


while at the same time, employing 


ations have taken on _ functions 
relegated to sehool and college. 

no accident that the spread of edu- 

has gone along with the growth in 


mber of professionally-minded busi- 
eaders, 

ou list what is done to-day in the 
esses managed by men such as I have 


named and contrast with activities extant 
when Professor Parsons started his work 
you will believe that we have had but a 
foretaste of what is possible when school 
and employment take their cue from human 
nature and its capabilities. 

After all, what we all try to do is to live, 
and it is the glory of our United States 
that we mean to live on as high-rising a 
level as we can bring about. 

To interrelate effort, result and reward 
in work is to take the surest step upward. 
This is a basic thought in all vocational 
guidance. If this is not fulness of life, it 
is at least the rock-bottom foundation for 
it. On this foundation both school and em- 
ployment can build. This foundation gives 
teacher and business man a common aim. 

To secure such fulfilment on some such 
foundation has long been an avowed duty 
of the school; it now has come to be recog- 
nized as a precondition of business success 
where the leadership is competent. 

One present task is to make such leader- 
ship less rare, and this, if for no other 
reason, because the business in question will 
be the better off for it. 

That a development such as this must 
vastly enhance the guidance and training 
interests of the school only means that 
school and business are never safely far 
apart in their main job, which is that of 
giving human nature its chance. 

Meyer BLooMFIELD 

New York Crry 

THE BASIC CONTENT OF A 

COURSE IN THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF EDUCATION’ 


THE purpose of this paper is to suggest from 
the writer’s standpoint what the content of a 
basic course in the philosophy of education 
should be. There is no intention to standardize 


1 Revision of portion of a paper on this subject 
presented at the 1928 meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, in 
Boston. 
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rie ither This involve ; seeing life whole, SPC INE 
whole, and seeing education as a 
d mat whole procs Such a view tends 
setting narrow-mindedness, helps us to sec 
an educational question, tends to imp: 
be de evaluations of conflicting tendencies 


» situa ions, and sheds some guiding light on 


; 


regarding education: hilosophy : do next 
and partly from our own phil p| : A philosophy ication may be 
The texts commonly 1 , their poin with being repetitious and overlappi: 


view, their ¢ nts, the t tear courses Phi “al is often ju 


subject conte! novelty in a philosophy of education 


svilabi on tl «t, the necessary point of view and its 
the subje her adjoining sul t the kno Its treatment 
all have their worthwhile r lons t and it nt of ‘WIS eritic: 
But from facts as they exist \ 1 never fin: interpret 

letermine whi hould he latter philosophy 


volves ; heation by mear rf idgyme practically 


drawn from 


than those general regul: wn philosophical point « 


points of view commonly called “principle usual u ! rh s own philo 
education.” As we understand it, th: vale ire philosophies many, 
phy of educati Nectual int é phers 1 renuinely and honestly 
f the meaning o lucation in the lia the 
world-view. This world-view inelud t} face of su 

‘as well as the social process ih a world democratic and scientific attitude 

is indeed one’s philosophy fe, inelud ‘ratic atti » lets each philosophy 

ing his philosophy of educatio derived tself as fully and as fairly as time a 
through seeking reflectively an : late ground is com ative in method. The 
or explanation for known henomen: ude tra 1 causes and the « 
finding its answers, it utilizes all for of } hilo hv in an objective 
knowledged human experience, ‘ther 1 ll-cuided in this way 1 
tific, aesthetic, moral, social, reereative, voea to formulate his own 
tional or spiritual. One’s world-view is more ” educati He will appreciate 
than the widest possible generalization based on en heing permitted to thir 
experience; it is a reasonable and adequate ex And his teacher will eschew the risk of 
planation of such experience. A philosophic ex » student’s mistake for him. 
planation tries to be ultimate When the usual Who then should undertake to teac! 
principles of edueation become indeed first in the philosophy of education? 
principles, then they are philosophical. What The teacher of the philosophy of « 


does education really and truly mean? That is should, ideally speaking, be well ground 


the question raised by a philosophy of education. biology, physiology, sociology, psycholog 


And meanings are not fully defined apart from philosophy, ineluding logic, aesthetics, 
purpose. and metaphysies. He should be a man 
Why have such a course? It is a good thing philosophy and a program but not a pro] 


r 


to try to see the educational problem whole. dist, or a proselytizer or an indoctrinato 
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t tell his pupils what to think in philo 
natters but train them how to think. 
be able to state sympathetically views 


should use 


personally hold. He 


» method of diseussion. His personal 
d be kept in the background in class 

ion, though he should not hesitate 
himself on any question when the 
to know where he stands. And any 


fe may properly be introduced and 
the outline now to be presented, 
that it is arranged logically, not 
n the order of learning. Also that 
or syllabus known to me is so com 
ther, a course such as that outlined 
rably require sixty classroom hours. 
given in forty-five hours but not 
in thirty. 
hould be the basic content of the 
osophy of education? Its first 
hould be eoncerned with the con 
f education (see outline 
paper). This ean hardly be de 
using such biological and phys 
evolution, 


epts as organism, en 


idjustment and growth. 


Adequate 
t education fundamentally is, for 
tment or right growth, should be 


th inadequate, though partially 


h as training the mind, or 


for adult life, or reeapitulation of 


rhe concept of philosophizing as the 


human 
( ne’s 


evaluating funetion in 
ist necessal ily be de veloped. 
f education will be his interpreta 
eaning of education in the light ot 
be the ultimate answer 
educate? As 


many and philosophies several and 


ew: it will 


why there are 
point the main typical philo 
of view that have been used in 
r the meaning of edueation should be 
rticularly the pragmatic, the ideal 
behavioristic, the realistic and the 

orientation in the field of philoso 
cation, attention may next be directed 
main questions with which any gen 


} 


of edueation must be concerned. 
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These are (1) What is the goal of education? 
For answer we turn mainly to ethies: (2) With 
what start? For 


the answer we turn mainly to psychology: (3) 


does the educative process 


What are the means of education? For answer 
we turn mainly to sociology; and (4) How shall 
we measure our educational progress from start 
ing-point toward the goal? For answer both 


scientific method and careful judgment are 


necessary. These four questions give us the sue- 
ceeding main divisions of our course, each with 
important subdivisions of its own. 

Let us consider them in order. 

Under “the goal of education” we may well 
chiet 


health, recreation, truth, beauty, character, voca 


inquire into the values of life, such as 


tion, worthy citizenship and spirituality; the 
corresponding main aims of education; whether 
democracy is the social goal, and, if so, what is 
meant by it; whether a self-realized personality 


is the individual goal, and, if so, whether it is 


immortal: how the individual and the social 


goals are related; the correct conception of voca 
tion, and how education is the process of realiz 
ing the ends of living. 

In answer to the question, “With what does 


the educative process start?” we must inquire 


into the varying views of the original nature 


of the educand, individual differences, education 


as redirecting impulses already at work, the 


individual’s need for education and society's 


need for education. 
Under “the means of education,” we should 


take account of the use of social controls, edu 


eation as a function of society, the meaning of 


experience, the use of the racial inheritance, the 
proper content of the curriculum, the method of 


education, the function of thinking, the role of 


the teacher, the contributions of educational 


organization and administration to the process, 
the significance of the nature and kinds of school 


support, and the actual and potential educa 


tional services of state and echureh as social 


institutions. 


Under “the measurement of our edueational 


we have to come to terms with the 


progress,” 
testing movement, our manifold scales for mea 


suring attainment, our historical comparisons 


hetween past and present school accomplish 


ment, and our evaluations of the actual in terms 
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of the ideal. The nature of progress is to be 
determined. Contemporary educational tenden 
cies, literature and schools, experimental and 
other, are to be estimated in terms of our 
philosophy of life. 

Finally, with a look back at our concept of a 
philosophy of education, the educational goal, 
the educational starting-point, the measurement 
of educational progress, we ask ourselves the 
meaning of the whole process in terms of vary 
ing world views and our own. 

Our students, in the process of the course, 
should have been led to grapple with the great 
issues for themselves, should have felt our own 
point of view, should have come through some 
what better educated themselves for the intel 
lectual experiences they have had, and, if we 
are good teachers and they are cooperative, they 
should have found that good thing known as a 
personal philosophy of education and of lite 
one that most convinces their own reasons, truly 
awakens their interests and best guides their per 


sonal and professional conduct. 


SUGGESTED CONTENT OF THE Bas! i. 
HRS.) IN THE PHILOSOPHY oF Epi: 
What is a philosophy of educatu 

l. The concepts of evolution, 
environment 

4 The concepts of educat 
growth? or what? 

3. Inadequate concepts o 

4. The concepts of philosophy 
phy of education. 

5. Different typical philosophies 
tion, 

(1) Pragmatism (2) Idealism 
haviorism (4) Realism 


ticism. 


Il. What is the goal of education? 
What are the chief values of life? 


What are the main aims of education? 


1. 
3. The social goal—Democracy? Its impli 


cations? 

The individual goal—Personality? Im 
mortality? 

The individual and society—how related? 

Edueation as vocational. 

Education as the realization of the ends 
of living. 


III. With what does the educative process start? 
1. The original nature of the educand. 
2. Individual differences. 


3. Edueation as redirection. 
4. The individual’s need for education. 


5. Society’s need for education, 


IV. What are the means of education? 

1. Social controls. 

2. Education as social. 

3. The meaning of experience, 
The racial inheritance. 
The curriculum. 
The method of educating, 
rhe function of thinking. 
rhe role of the teacher. 
Educational organization, administr 

and support. 
10. The state and education 


11. The church and education 


How shall we measure our educat 
ress 
l ests, measurements, historica 
sons, and evaluations, 
’. The nature of progress. 
Estimates of contemporary, e 
tendencies, literature and « xper 


schools. 


VI. Summary and conclustwns: 
The meaning of education in the 


various world-views. 


Herman H. H 
New York UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


THE genuine demand for educatior 
Arab peasants is illustrated in the annual r 
on education, recently published by the Pal 
Government for the school year 1926-27, b 
fact that twenty-one villages completed th: 
struction of school buildings at their ow: 
pense in 1927, while eleven more village 
were then being built. 

According to a special despatch to the (/ 
tian Science Monitor, the main efforts of 
government have been concentrated on p! 
ing elementary edueation for the Arab 
especially the Moslem Arabs, who form the |a' 
est and at the same time the most backward 
of the population. The need was partic 
pressing in the villages, and of the 317 sel 
maintained by the government 266 are in ru! 


areas. The language of instruction at a 





f the elementary schools upward, 
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rnment sehools is Arabie, English being 
+ as a foreign language from the third class 
It is inter- 
to note that among the pupils recently 


tted to one of the government schools in 
Jem are the sons of the Emir Abdullah 
nsjordan and of ex-King Ali of the 


of the main difficulties of the govern- 


department of education is the serious 
re of trained and experienced native-born 

lo meet this need the government has 
hed two training colleges—one for men 
1927 there were 142 
A few 


tudents are also being assisted by the 


for women. In 

of whom 64 were women, 

ment to obtain higher education at vari- 
tutions abroad, including the American 
tv at Beirut, the Bulaq Training Col- 
Cairo and the universities of Oxford 

andon, 

ddition to the government schools, there 
520 denominational schools, which, pro- 
hat they reach a prescribed standard, re- 


These 


have until reeently been very small, but 


rants-in-aid from publie funds. 


they were inereased to the more sub- 
sum of £12,430. The Zionist schools 
number 191 attendance of 
two thirds of the total number of Jewish 


and have an 


dren and one fourth of the total num- 
chool children in the country. There are 
the 
, and the remainder of the total of 26,- 


3 Jewish children at government 
re provided for by such bodies as the 
e Israelite of Paris and the Anglo-Jewish 


ition of London. There are also a large 


mber of Christian schools, with a total atten- 


of 15,782. 


\ notable and interesting feature of school 


Palestine is the growth of the Boy Scout 
ment, and it is stated that a training course 
Girl Guide leaders, presumably Moslems, 
recently held in Jerusalem, “under strictly 


m conditions.” 
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northern European countries and Germany. 
The initiative was taken by the German asso- 
Deutscher Philologenverband, accord- 
The 


association provides for free transportation in 
Two hundred pupils from Sweden 


ciation, 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Germany. 
participated in 1925; this number increased to 
700 in 1926 and to 800 in 1927. Next summer, 
when Norway and Denmark will the 
example of Finland and Sweden, it is expected 
that the 1500. The 
administration lead in this 


follow 


increase to 
took the 
movement in Finland in the spring of 1927. 


number will 


school 


On account of limited time for arrangements, 


it was necessary to restrict the exchange of 
pupils to those from Helsingfors and its imme- 
diate vicinity. In 1927, a total of 31 girls and 
27 boys from 14 to 17 years of age participated 
Finland. The 
homes equal in social and educational standing 
to the 


placed with families with daughters of the same 


from pupils were located in 


homes of the visitors; the girls were 
age, and the boys with families with sons of 
The visit 
tion, after which the German pupils accom- 


equal age. was of a month’s dura- 
panied the Finnish pupils to Finland as the 
latter’s guests. 

The purpose of this exchange is to give the 
young people a chance for recreation and at 
the same time to widen their vision by aequaint- 
ing them with the ways and customs of a for- 
eign country by teaching them its language and 
fostering friendly relations with that country. 
An agreement for the exchange of pupils dur- 
ing next summer has already been concluded 
with the German committee. 

In connection with this exchange of pupils it 
is planned to arrange for a trip for a number 
of students from the more advanced classes for 
This trip 
maximum 
The 
main purpose of the trip is to visit Weimar to 
study the intellectual atmosphere there. 


the purpose of more intensive study. 
The 


number of participants will be fifteen. 


will take eight or ten days. 


STUDENT CONFERENCES IN WALES 


Conrerences of students of university tu- 





THE EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


FINLAND participated last summer for the 


torial classes have been held lately both in South 
and North Wales. 
Times Educational Supplement that in North 
Wales the work under the guidance of Mr. 


It is reported in the London 


rst time in the exchange of pupils between the 
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Silyn Roberts is showing rapid growth. Thirty 
organized and of these 24 
the Board of 
number of extra-mural classes 
1924 


day schools have also been organized with eon 


one classe s Were 


the full 
The total 


earned vrant ol Kduea 


tion. 


reached 65, as compared with : One- 


siderable success, Evans, who ad 


the 


Principal 


dressed students, emphasized the impor 


tance of regarding the work as an essential duty 
The classes are now evidently 


North Wales. 


ana 


of the university. 
well established in the counties of 
At present it is stronger on 


But 


one 


the up! areas 
the 
the 
dents are twice the number of the internal 


the 


than in the movem 


1 
valleys. 


whole is a vigorous extra-mur 


dents and as connection between these 


strong and 


classes and the university is made 


the number of students con 


Principal 


effective, so wiil 


tinue to increase. Evans mentioned 


i hoice 


the desirability of greater variety in the 


of subjects. But this, and indeed the future of 


the work, is dependent upon increased financial 


country the demand for 


aid. Throughout the 


education can not be stimulated over 


lest 


adult 


much the university prove unable to cope 


with it. Already there is a lack of teachers, and 


lack of 
} 


dents in their progress from the classes 


a grave funds to help deserving 


university colleges. Scholarships are 


and more help might also be for 


the local authorities. 


Principal Evans suggests that the sy 


state scholarships which now helps pupil 


should be 


1 | 
to those adu 


secondary schools extended 
opportunities for study 
The 


Carry on 


residential college at Harle« h en 
the work ot 
| 


first the paths to this ar d the other collec Ss must 


the tutorial classes, but 


be made easier by grants from the local authori 
ties and by a more generous system of state 
told. 
trom 
and 


more classes could he 


aid. In the Swansea area the same tale is 


There the number of students has increased 

551 last vear to 689 for the present session, 
it is believed that many 
held if the money were available to prov ide more 
tutors. Here, as elsewhere, the supply of tutors 
the 
there money to pay for their services. 
little doubt that 


mural classes will have to be placed upon the 


not meet demand for classes, nor is 


does 
There is 


tutorial work in these extra 
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same basis as that of the 


tutor. If 


would take up the work as a career. At pre 


full-time university 


done more of the grad 


this were 


ent much of the supply of tutors is too hay 
hazard to make the work as effective as it sho 


be. 
THE 
Tut 


in Paris is growing rapidly. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS 


extension work of the American I, 


Close COO per 


with the various universities and institut 
higher instruction throughout France has be 
established for some time, and quite recent 


the suggestion of Burton Stevenson, direct 


official eure ular concern 


sent to all 


the lbrary, an 


library's service was lved 
Franeisque Vial, in charge of French se 


Vial 


value of 


calls the att 


t} is 


Monsieur 
the 


instructior 


teachers to 


of all 


speaks of it in the warmest terms, and as 


the entire personnel t the secondary sc! 


intormed of it As a result the library 


ceived numerous letters from teachers 


for books, and many applications from 


requesting borrowers 


The 


vice, to 


cards 
library offers, through its exte: 
teacher or student 


books rel 


which they may 


send to any 


loan ot two nths any 


Amer wan sub lect 


and to procure any such book not alr 


colleetior ~ Books on other sunbiects 


loaned These loans are sent by my 


by the courtesy of the 


ministry 


structi 


rough 


primes The same service ius offere 


whole of Ei but since the postal 


Irope, 
for countries outside of France must be 


the borrower, it has not cle veloped iis 


as the service within 


The 


ot books 


about 


to the 


library is 
important study of At 


history, which will be sent to all lbrarv 


universities of Europe, with the offer of 


term loan of any of the books listed, an: 
will be followed by a bibliography of A 
others covering 
bibliograp! 
American subject will be prepa 
Meanwhile, as this 


velops, Mr. Stevenson hopes to secure 


can literature, and by 


American subjects. Special 


upon any 


upon request service 


1 
The 





+} 


{, 
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of the ministry of public instruction 


European 


uuntmies in torwarding 


books through diplomatic channels, so 


re 


will be no charge on the borrower. 


main purpose of the American Library 


4 


te 
ole 


to “become 


about Ame 


the recognized center ot 


rica for Europeans, and 


among students, journalists and 


etters in Europe a closer acquaintance 


merican litera 


ture, institutions and 


PROGRESS OF THE LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE SURVEY 


av 


irvey of lan 


a 


es, which 1s 


l-grant colleges in the 


being conducted by the 


education, Department of the In 


ik LDL’ rood 


of the surve 


progress, according to 


‘vy, Dr. Arthur J. Klein. 


of the recent statement, taken 


States 


- 
ion In 
1de-spre 


f the 


Daily, is as follows: 


re survey is progressing 


the work and interest in 
ad. Large numbers are 
the survey as members 
f the field staff. 
he initial circular of ir 
plan and scope of this 
questionnaires have bee: 
to the colleges for final 
ly two thirds of the work 
leted, much of it 
The bureau ‘s 
questionnaires 


members have 


the institutions 


y 
a 


graduates and ex-students, 


ure information concern 


et of the land-grant colleges, 


pr 
} 


forwarded 


nted form. One hundred 


; 


1 copies have been printed and 


to the institutions to be 


former students Already thirty 


lave sul 
, 
will require. 
naire on 


reproduces 


IS 1ness 

W. 8] 
Governing 
Institut 


aration. 


ymitted estimates of the 


control and finance has 


1 and distributed to the 


manager of Ohio State 
ringer, secretary of the 
Boards of State Univer 
ions, are largely respon 


Before its final adop 


tion, the questionnaire was reviewed by the ad 
visory committee on the financial aspect of the 
study. This committee includes Robert G. Sproul, 
vice-president, comptroller and secretary of the 
regents of the University of California; Fay E. 
Smith, secretary of the board of trustees of the 
University of Wyoming; Alfred 8S. Brower, comp 
troller of North Carolina State College of Agricul 
ture and Engineering; Robert L. Himes, business 
manager of Louisiana State University and Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, and Charles H. 
Gorman, comptroller of the University of Nevada. 

In addition, the questionnaire was reviewed by 
the advisory committee representing the governing 
boards of the colleges composed of the following 


members: John Callahan, regent, University of 


Wisconsin; Junius E. Beal, regent, University of 


Michigan; William 8. Myers, trustee, Rutgers Uni 
versity; David E. Ross, Purdue University, and 
Alma W. Paterson, trustee, Ohio State University. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of Uni 
versity and College Business Officers held at the 
University of Minnesota, J. C. Christiansen, of the 
University of Michigan, and Lloyd Morey, of thé 
University of Illinois, led the discussion of a paper 
read by Mr. Steeb on the land-grant college sur 
vey. As a result, the organization adopted t! 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this association, comprising m¢ 
institutions other than land-grant colleges, com 
7 


1c 


mends the survey of those colleges now being ma: 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, and that we 
pledge the support and assistance of our members 

this undertaking 

And, since the re 
value to all of our 
or otherwise, be it further 

Resolved, Ths he bureau be requested to 
available, if possible, to all members of this 

ation the various questionnaires that wil 
pared, in order that they may, if they so 
make similar studies of their own institution 
their own benefit, in comparison with the 
obtained by the survey. 

Copies of the questionnaire on registrar’ 
mation have been forwarded to the institutions to 
be filled out. This questionnaire was prepared by 
Ezra L. Gillis, registrar of the University of Ken 
tucky, who submitted it to many other registrars 
for criticism and revision. At a meeting of the 
registrars’ national organization held at Cleveland 
in May, the questionnaire was also presented to 
several special groups of registrars from the land 
grant institutions of Minnesota, Illinois, Nebraska, 


Missouri, Maine and Colorado, in order that they 
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might make a complete analysis. A number of four of his famous children’s and veune 
registrars outside the land-grant college group also people’s concerts over the radio on Friday 
X32 tefore final : ( herefore, the : , . : 
examined it. Before final adopti mm, ther e, the morning at ll o’clock Eastern time, through a 


questionnaire was the subject of critical study by ‘ , 
~ ©  ¢hain of twenty or more stations, beginning o; 








almost three fourths of the registrars by whom it 
is to be filled out. The registrar’s questionnaire 
is particularly important as it contributes to every 


portion and phase of the survey. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL COURSES AT 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF KANSAS 
AND OKLAHOMA 
A cooperative effort by two state universities 
became effective when the Kansas Board of 
Regents approved the employment of Luther 
Wesley Kibler, as manager of post graduate 
medical study, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity ot Oklahoma. Mr. Kibler, who has been a 
member of the extension faculty of the Umi- 
versity of Oklahoma for three years, will be in 
charge of the organization of special courses for 
physicians of the two states, and is already or 
ganizing a half dozen intensive courses to be 
given this winter at the medical schools of the 

two universities. 

For two years or more the University of 
Oklahoma, and for the past year the University 
of Kansas, have been conducting circuit classes 
in graduate medical instruction, but when it was 
found difficult to obtain the type of instructor 
desired to eonduet circuit classes—meeting 
weekly in six or seven cities for a two months’ 
term—it was decided to attempt a program of 
five-day schools, approximately onee a month, 
with a different phase of graduate medicine to 
be taught at each. The faculties for these in- 
tensive courses are now being assembled by Mr. 
Kibler. 

H. G. Ingham, director of the University of 


Kansas extension division, said: 


So far as I know, no other American universi- 
ties are attempting a cooperative program of in- 
struction. In fact, I know of no instance in which 
universities in adjoining states are carrying on a 
program of graduate study for the medical pro 


fession. 


THE RADIO EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF WALTER DAMROSCH 


Tue Radio Corporation of America has ar- 
ranged with Walter Damrosch to give twenty- 


October 26th. 
Mr. Damrosch, a pioneer in music appr: 


‘ 


tion, has given such concerts in New York 


since 1891. He will now be able to reach | 
teen million young people with his m 
message. His programs will be graded to 
form to the development of this young 
ence, and verbal comments will serve to 
the mood for the understanding and enjoy: 
of the music played by his orchestra 
various instruments of a symphony orchest 
their special characteristies and grouping 
be illustrated by appropriate excerpts 
solos. 


The Radio Corporation states: 


It should be understood that these « 

in no way to take the place of regular 
instruction. The average time allotted 
individual child is fifteen minutes weekly, 
unfair amount of time to be taken from a 
curriculum and devoted to the world’s 
music. Mr. Damrosch’s object is to increas 
interest and appreciation of good mus 
thereby to stimulate the cultivation of se! 

ing and school orchestras. No great a 
in performance is possible without a back 


of familiarity with the best in music litera 


In September the Radio Corporat 
America will publish all the symphony 
grams in book form, and each program 
accompanied by ten or twelve questions 
answers personally prepared by Mr. Damn 
which will embody the explanatory comm: 
made by him during the coneert.  Classro 
visual aid will also be suggested. If tea 
desire, they may use these questions in 
classes after each concert, and rate their pu} 
accordingly. Proper school authorities ma) 
tain the program books free of charge b) 
ing to the Educational Division of the I 
Corporation of America, 233 Broadway, 
York City. 


HEALTH EDUCATION FILMS 


PLaNs for a complete series of health ed 


tion films designed specifically for class! 





it 
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public schools have been completed under 


rreement by which the department of biol- 
nd publie health of the Massachusetts In- 


of Technology will cooperate with the 
in Teaching Films, Ine., in what is said 
the most comprehensive program of its 


ever undertaken, 


rding to the report of the plans in the 
Evening Transcript, the films will be 
under the direction of Dr. C. E, 
r, professor of biology and publie health 
titute, and one of the leading authori- 
child health education. He will have as 
tant Miss Georgie B. Collins, who has 
ed as director of health education in the 
chools of Malden, to begin work on the 

f the health edueation films. 
eries of films, Dr. Turner said, will be 
ind complete, and will present teach 
terial in the field of health in much the 
way that the recent Eastman films have 
buted to the teaching of geography, civies 

er subjects. He stated: 
tion picture has a tremendous contribu 


ike to publie education. Its possibilities 


little realized up to the present because 


few films have been made specifically for 


use. The type of film adapted for gen 
adult audiences has little value as a defi 
education. 
program will include films showing the 
nd functions of the body and problems in 
ntrol of the environment, all presented 
greatest scientific accuracy and so pro 
s to interest the child. 


of the great opportunities offered by this 
| of edueation, Professor Turner pointed 
that films present life in motion. The 
will be shown those basie facts of physi 
and health procedures which are now a 

the best health education programs of 
intry. These will be presented within the 
of ins understanding and in a manner 


i would be impossible without the aid of 


+ +3 


offen picture. 
ry tilm will be prepared for a particular 


‘ level and will definitely recognize the ex- 


nd limitations of the health knowledge al 
acquired by the child. It is expected 
¢ first productions will be for the use of 


upper, intermediate and junior high schools. 
When completed, the series will present a com- 
plete program of health education for public 
schools. 

Special equipment for microscopic motion piec- 
ture photography is now being installed at the 
institute. The new work will proceed hand in 
hand with further developments in the bio- 
cinema research laboratory, established in 1921 
for motion picture research and for the produc- 
tion of educational films dealing with the na- 
ture of bacteria, the disposal of sewage, the 
diphtheria organism, the preparation of anti- 
toxin and other subjects. The classroom films 
produced at the institute on biological and 
public health subjects were the first contribu- 
tions of the kind to be made at an American 
educational institution. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
Tue Right Reverend James H. Ryan, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., has been 
made rector of the university, to sueceed Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, who resigned in March. 


Dr. Ina N. Hows, who retired three years 
ago from the presidency of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, has been made president 
emeritus of the institute. He was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of engineering at 
the commencement exercises of the institute. 

G. C. L. Riemer has been elected principal 
of the State Teachers College at Clarion, Pa. 


Tue Reverend Brother Albert, president of 
St. John’s College, Washington, D. C., has 
been named president of La Salle College, 
Philadel phia. 


Water J. Snerarp, professor of political 
science of the Brookings Graduate School, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed dean of 
the college of liberal arts at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. ALEXANDER G. Rutnven, director of 
museums at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed dean of administration of the 
university, to succeed Dean Edmund E. Day, 
whose resignation took place in June. 
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LutHer A. WeIGLe, professor of religious 
education at Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Yale Divinity School, to 
succeed Dean Charles R. Brown, who has re 


tired. 


James L. Parks, professor of law at the 
University ot Missouri, who recently accepted 
a professorship at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been released to become dean of the 
law school of the University of Missouri. He 
will sueceed Dean J. P. MeBaine, who goes to 


the University of California School of Law 


Proressor E. B. McGitvary, of the philoso 
phy department of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been called to the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Dr. Ricnarp T. Haines, trustee of the Ameri 
ean wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, has been appointed professor of fine 


arts at St. John’s College, Annapolis. 


Hartey L. Lurz, professor of economies at 
Leland Stanford University, has been appointed 
professor of public finance at Princeton Uni 
versity. 

Hazev.Ton Spencer, director of the English 
department at Washington State College, Pull 
man, has been appointed associate professor of 
English at Johns Hopkins University, where he 
will direet research in the Shakespearean drama. 
Dr. Murray W. Bundy, formerly assistant pro 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois, 
will sueceed Dr. Spencer at Washington State 
College. 

Dr. Pavut V. Kremer, instructor of English at 
the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of Cin 
cinnati. 

Lester M. Beatriz, formerly instructor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been made assistant professor of English at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Ceci. Kyicut Jones has been appointed as 
sistant professor of Spanish American litera 
ture at George Washington University, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Dr. James M. Yarp, for nearly twenty 


years a religious educational leader in China, 
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has been appointed to the new post of director 
of religious activities at Northwestern Up) 
versity. 

Proressor Bensamin W. Bacon, of the Yale 
Divinity School, retired on July 1. The Yak 
corporation has voted that he be appointed pro 
fessor emeritus in appreciation of his thirty 
two years of distinguished service as a teacher. 
and his many contributions to theological 


scholarship. 


JOHN y J SYMONS has been chosen superu 
tendent of schools at Coldwater, Mich.. to 


ceed Charles F. Hamilton 


C. ©. Crosswuire, for the past two years 
principal of the Simonsen Junior High Sely 
Jefferson City, Mo., has been elected 
tendent of schools at ( ameron, Mo. 

H. W. Hopson, superintendent of the ( 
ton county schools, Ohio, has been elected super 


intendent of schools at Wilmington, Ohio 


WituiamM AvGusTiINe Perry, formerly pr 
pal of St. Athanasius’ School in Brunswick, G 
has been appointed principal of the Wav 
School at Columbia, S. C. 


‘ 


Fanny Wyces, for fifty-seven vears a ts 
in the Detroit publie schools, is retiring 


age Ol seventy-seven vears 


H. F. Couuins, head of the modern 
Manchester Grammar School, Manchest: 
gland, has been appointed headmaster 


( hic hester Seeondary ™ hool for Bovs 


PRESIDENT W. A. Jessup, of the Univ 
of Iowa, and Dr. John A. Miller, viee-pre 
of Swarthmore College, have received the 


orary LL.D. from Indiana Universit) 


Watrer THOMAS, research professor in 
eultural and biological chemistry at the I: 
sylvania State College, will reeeive the hon 
Se.D. from the University of Wales at the 


ing congregation of the university 


MarRGARET JUSTIN, dean of the divisior 
home economics of the Kansas State Agi 
tural College, has been elected president ot! 
American Home Economies Association, Oth 
officers elected were Effie I. Raitt, of the U: 
versity of Washington, vice-president; France 


Zuill, of Iowa University, secretary; H. G 
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n. of Baltimore, treasurer; Lita Bane, of 


iversitvy of Wiseonsin, councillor, and 8S. 


Donham, Boston, controller. 


HopaMaN, assistant professor in 

le School of Nursing, has been giving a 
“Principles of Teaching Applied to 

of Nursing” at the summer school held 

e Bedtord College for Women, University 


don, from July 16 to August 4. 


C. F. Sanpers, of Gettysburg College, is 
sabbatical leave for the coming year. 


July 15 tor a trip around the world. 


CoLvix, president of the University 
sville, Louisville, Ky., and former state 
public instruction, died on 


at the age of fifty-three years 


McVea, from 1916 to 1925 president 
et Briar College in Virginia, and for- 
lean of women at the University of Cin- 


died on July 27, at the age of sixty-one 


d Joseph Bonahue, formerl) 
Columbia University, Portland, 


July 27, aged thirty-nine years 


Martin Duncan, trom 1894 to 1923 
or in the department ot philosophy at 
‘niversity, died on July 27, at the age ot 
vears. Dr. Duncan had been made pro- 
emeritus in 1923, 
s Westey Horrs, editor and super 
nstruction in the division of univer- 
xtension of the Massachusetts State 
tment of Education, died on July 28, at 


re of filty-four vears. 


s A. O'DONNELL, principal of the Isaac 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, died in 
on July 20, at the age of sixty-two 


He had been a teacher for forty years 


annual conference of county and district 
uperintendents of Pennsylvania will be 

at the Pennsylvania State College from 
ist 9 to 11. The conference, conducted by 
te department of public instruction and 
‘lege, is held for the purpose of enabling 
erintendents to keep in touch with the latest 
‘velopments in education and to meet out- 
ding leaders in the field of education just 
‘ore they resume active work with their own 


schools in the fall. Among those who will ap- 
pear on the program for this year’s conference 
are Dr. Walter S. Monroe, director of educa- 
tional research at the University of Illinois; 
William MeAndrew, editor of the Educational 
Review; Joseph F. Noonan, president of the 
State Education Association; W. R. Straughn, 
of the Mansfield schools; A. D. Thomas, super- 
intendent of schools at Hazleton; and R. C., 
Shaw and C. F. Hoban, of the state depart- 


ment of public instruction. 


CONFERENCES on new educational tendencies 
in Russia, Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia 
are being held at Columbia University this 
summer under the auspices of the University ot 
the State of New York. On July 18, the first 
of these conferences, a study of adult educa- 
tion among the Russian peasants, was con- 
ducted by Dr. George S. Counts, protessor ot 
education at Columbia University. On July 
25, Dr. Franz Hilker, of the staff of the Cen- 
tral Institute for Instruction and Education ot 
Berlin, diseussed new forms of adult education 
in Germany. Recent tendencies in_ public 
school education in Italy were discussed on 
August 1 by Edward Corsi, publicist and edu- 
cational director of Harlem House, while Dr. 
Otokar Vocadlo, lecturer in Czechoslovakia, 
school of Slavonic studies, University of Lon- 
don, conducted the conference on adult educa 


tion in Czechoslovakia. 


Tue Hampton Institute of Virginia will re- 
ceive $2,500, and Constantinople College, Tur- 
» 


key, $2,500, through the will of Mrs. Fannie 


Garrison Villard. 


Tne trustees and alumni of Lehigh Univer- 
sity have pledged a fund of $500,000 for the 
building of a Gothie addition to the university 
library. 

Tue University of Latvia, Riga, is to receive 
$1,000,000 through the will of Kristap Mor- 
berg. 

For the accommodation of married graduate 
students at Harvard University, the Harvard 
Housing Trust is erecting a building at Holden 
Green, Cambridge. Provision will be made tor 
twenty-two apartments and one small house. 
Rents will be from $39 to $59, and occupancy 


is promised by September 15. 
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BUILDING materials are on the way to Point made up of appropriations from municipal goy 
Barrow, Alaska, for the rebuilding of the ernments and contributions from the « 


schoolhouse, which was burned last January. Thanks to this law, libraries and reading rooms 








The Eskimo schoolboys are expected to aid in have increased in one year from 800 to 2,000 





the building ot the school. The whole enterprise is directed by the mi istry 





of education. 





Owners of farms, mines, tactories and other 








enterprises in remote sections of Guatemala are 
required to maintain schools at their own ex DISCUSSION 


pense if as many as ten children in the families 







ARE UNIVERSITIES LOAN AGENCIES? 





of their employes are without opportunities for 


education, according to the U. S. Bureau of THe logical if not the humanistic li: 






Education. Public education in Guatemala will academic begging probably has been attai: 






; 


also be promoted by the prohibition ot work 


during school hours by children of school age. graduates of an institution of learning. It 


a printed appeal for funds recently sent t 






gins with these words in large type: “« 





A scholarship for a complete course in govern 


} 


be available for at least one now pay for your scholarship? (Your « 





x hools will 





? 
‘ 
child of any parent who has taught more than tion cost more than you paid for it) 


tence omitted here, * 





ten years in government schools. Schools re- then after a sen 





} 
) 





ceiving government aid will hereatter be a scholarship, you know.” Certainly; 





secular. question is, must every one who receiv 





, 


a prize, or a re ward pay it back in cas} 





THE work of the children’s libraries which 
” Did the deans and things, chairmen and 






goes under the name of “Les Heures Joveuses 
ot some ot the big colleges and univer! 





is developing rapidly in Belgium. It started 
and women fired red hot with the rah, 1 





under American initiative and the first library 
for children was named “Brand Whitlock,” in 


+} 


rah spirit of emulation, get closer to 






and real heart and opinion of their re 





honor of the former United States Ambassador 
to Belgium. The third of these children’s 
libraries has been opened in Brussels. At the 





} 


graduates-as-a-whole, they would realize 


keenly the disgust of the latter at the shar 







alms-campaign now reaching, it must be 





opening ceremony Burgomaster Max thanked 
Mr. Gibson, the new United States Ambassador, 


for the support his country is giving to the 






some kind of a climax. Ambitious as th 






(and have to be, to keep their rah ra 





tions) to outdo the other colleges and wu 





children’s libraries in Belgium. 





ties in wealth and publicity, they simp) 
AMERICAN citizens of Japanese parentage in not, many of them, buckle themselves di 







ereased their enr vent in the Hawaiian schoo . 
reased their enrolment in the Ha 5 gt undignified mendicancy, in season at 











system bv 2.326 during 1927, aceording to -_ 
' = * insistently vear after vear. Told that cs 





if sc } ’ > awali Jepartme 
hgures compiled by the Hawai an Depar ment graduates have no idea, ever, oft contri! 





of Education. The total enrolment of Japanese 4)... cond them sedulous cries for mone 






students in the island schools during 1927 was 
the same. 





34,450, which compares with a total enrolment . ; , , 
: Familiar with many alumnae and a 
of 32,224 for 1926. There are but 3,017 Cau 








many such institutions, I am certain 






“ASI s > “, t > ernitoriu schoo . >) 
easians enrolled in the terri il Me, Stine neh dentin the still politely 1 






report i ‘ates. Contraste ‘ith » increas 
report indicates. ontrasted with the increase protest that is fomenting and fermenting |: 






of the Japanese students, the enrolment of in thousands of folk neither stingy nor in 





Spanish, Portuguese and Porto Rican students 444 merely sordid disgusted, and perha} 





ws Cres » ff as ear. : , 
sho a decrease for last year is mankind’s nature, is it not?) stubborn 





Every community in Bulgaria is, by a recent pelled so that thev even write anonymous | 





law, obliged to set aside public land for the to prominent journals, vulgar as the habit 






upkeep of a public library, the state contribut- is. Some of these fermenting souls even ¢ 
ing in each case 124% acres of land for the same far as to think, privately for the most p 






purpose. Further support for the library is that the graduates of a college or univer 
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» it in more productive ways, and without 


istent and myopie annoyance. 
ethical easuistry of the matter seems to 
at least, plain enough. Many stu 
entering college are well aware that, 
present appeal sets forth, their tuition, 
going to pay for 


nt. and board are not 


they are about to have a chance to get; 


hably not one student was ever told on 
that this difference in cost he would 
epay in money—if the students were 
ome of them would prefer a different 
their borrowings. I have read over 
of my own prized scholarship and it 
» hint that it was made me as a loan 
matter of fact, in my particular case 
hestowed on me with all its glittering 
lit of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
after the end of the course which seems 
referred to in this appeal, and in an 
lifferent department of the university. 
ficee-files and eross-files and cross-cut 
formidably and uneseapably efficient 
' And the pound of flesh means so 
rest and best’’! like the cireus. 
me institutions undergraduates 


d induced in many cases, to sign agree 


are 


nd innocent-looking, but morally 

as the witnessed judgment of God 

n acknowledged sinner, that they will 
and often considerable sum each 

is they shall sueceed in living—for 
poorer, in health and sickness, out of 


1! 


well-fed leisure or out of one full of 


children, or out of the lean flat purse 
» has not been successful in earning or 
r money. This procedure, taking ad 


the impulsive and suggested urge to 


dotted line, until death do you part, 


about its intent and reasonableness 


rather than before, reminds one of 
time when, it is said, boys of ten or 
mbers of various organizations of 
‘were asked to sign a pledge that never, 
ould they smoke, or take a drink of any 


that would intoxieate. In this latter case 


and women stood around, but in the 


case the persuasion was far more per 
e, it being nothing less than that rah-rah, 
ler, generous-girl spirit that dominates 


irale of every wide-awake college in all 
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this land of quick enthusiasms. In both cases 
the average will of those who signed so thought- 
lessly certainly was not “free,” properly speak- 
ing, at all. 

Many academic institutions are not guilty 
of this undignified mendicancy so like the wear- 
ing of one’s academic gown in the commence 
Other 
universities do it, but so skilfully and academ- 
But 
when an alumnus (or alumna?) like myself gets 


ment procession hind-side-fore. great 


ically that no one shouts aloud or cares. 


these illegal duns from several institutions 
month in and month out, it is almost inevitable 
that he (or she) should be one of the worms that 
turn. 

And I wonder if the “average” graduates do 
really owe so infinitely much to their respective 
colleges as some of the latter try to make them 
believe? The best I can say is that for one I do 


not believe it. I paid my way and if | was 
awarded two small scholarships, it certainly was 
because I seemed to have earned them by being 


} 


fit for them according to academic standards. 


And some institutions of learning owe some ot 
their alumni or alumnae many times as much 
for the advertising afforded them and the pres- 
tige of having had them as students and gradu- 
ates as any system of sophisticated bookkeeping 
could show their education cost the institutions 

though this is wholly inapropos of the pres- 
ent 


And of course the theory is wrong, and de 


instance. 


based from its earlier high estate, that shouts 
aloud to every graduate for endless growth in 
The teacher-log- 


student triumvirate of education still has just a 


size and wealth and power. 


wee bit yet to say for itself in this whirr of 
propeller wings and wireless in which we now 
live. Commercialism repels the most desirable 


scholars and sends them into some less effi- 
cient but happier environment with their books. 

And what is the younger generation of future 
academic folk, now in grammar and “prep” 
schools, going to think of this begging-system 
about which they hear their parents complain 
and joke and likely enough, not too seldom, 
swear? Are they going complacently to enter 
college expecting to pay not only tuition and 
perhaps board and room-rent but interest on 
all that sum “loaned” to them by endowments 


intended for them alone? I suspect that com 
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pheations may arise in this connection some 
later, not wholly academie—tfor 


dead 


as one superfi 


how, sooner or 


plain common-sense intelligence is not 


despite the impression gained 
cially looks about him. 
One certain in our academe 


thing seems 


weather toreecast: There’s more disgust seething 
in the minds, partly “subconscious,” of Amer 
ican alumnae and alumni than will prove profit 
able or expedient in the long run for certain 
colleges and universities, This storm will have 
a two-fold manifestation: first, moral and senti 
mental, and, second, financial. Or perhaps it 
may be true that “so long as the cheque-orde red 
yellow floods of coin pour in, the moral atmos 
phere breathing on the cheque-books matter 
at all.’”’ 

Yet some would Sav to these deans and ehair 
men academic that were the tuitions increased 
three-fold or more, or else a clear understand 
ing had with every new student that he is not 
buying a loan when he thinks he’s paying his 
tuition at college so that it is, in part, his own, 
the moral atmosphere would be more agreeable 
and it well mav be a bit more 


and academie 


honest, too. 


L. M. N. 


ART MUSEUM AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE 


Tue annual report of the Fogg Art Museum 


of Harvard University, 1926-27, gives an indi 


t rY 


cation of what the museum as an institution may 


accomplish when affiliated with a uni 


The 


particularly in the occupation of its new 


record shows great evidence ot pr 
ing especially designed to serve 
making possible increased efficiency in all its 


The 


special lectures and exhibitions, the growth of 


varied activities. report carries notes on 


the departments of prints, photographs and 


slides and the museum library; the cooperation 
of the museum with various departments of in- 
struction in the university; a record of special 
gifts which a foundation such as the museum 
would naturally attract, and the work of ex- 
excavation carned on under 


ploration and 


museum auspices. The reach of the enterprise 
is indicated by the staff of 


which the 


forty called for 


conditions new building 


under the 
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makes possible and by the estimated hecessary 
budget of $96,000 with a guaranteed income of 
Kdward W. Forbes, the directo 


says in the conclusion of his report: 


$67,000, Mr 


The new b ling offers every opportunity f 
carrying on the work under almost idea! 
tions. It proves how successfully the arehit 
aecomplished the difficult task of combir 
functions of a small art museum open to the 


and a fine arts laboratory for students. 


The museum movement in America has in jt 


great potential promise for enriching ou 


civilization. It is indeed already making a great 
contribution ot this character The museu 
should become a universal institution present 


in every community as the publi lb 


If some generous philanthropist would 


social opportunity for serving Amer 


grand seale by promoting museums as ¢ 


promoted libraries by cooperation wit! 


communities, the museum movement 


spring ahead as did the library mover 


The report tro iH 


can rende 


seore ot years 


shows that the art mu 


avo 
eum 
service in a community ar 


make 


museum as a 


university 


plain the validity and worth « 


social institution 
Bensamin R. An 
LLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN THE ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL 


Tr one teacher schoo] is not entire! 
Neither is it all that ean be desired. Let 
consider some of the reasons why the latt 


true 


; 


First: The wages paid in country one-t 
j 


schools do not attract teachers as do the 


of schools in cities and towns. As a rule, % 
of teachers in the urban communities are | 
than in the This fact ! 


to take the better class of rural t 


rural districts, 
tendeney 
ers into the cities, and since a school can not 
first class without a first-class teacher, the 1 
school necessarily ean not, in the great ma) 
of eases, equal those schools which have, 


other things being equal, superior teachers 
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conditions of the home 


in the country are not equal to 


whers 1 


Ldom 


I 


the cities or towns. The 


nodern. Rarely has the 


rn toilets, the bath, furnace or 


lurht, while these may 


and all but the smallest 


Lhus convenrences in home 


ake city positions mort 


pre lerabis 


lorm ot 
ndvantages 
the teacher, 


become 


equipn el 


} 
riobe, sea 


ts 


adequate 


if there are con 
are keeping the rural 


1p in quality to our 


eonelude that those 


rural schools who hold the best 


ind “cure 


from their supervising 


recommendations, and are thus 


teachers, are the most hkely 


ted for the more desirable urban 


The result 


that the vounger, less 


experienced and least qualified teachers are con- 
stantly in the rural schools. There are notable 
exceptions, but we must admit that our poorest 
teachers are in the rural one-teacher schools. 
It would be much more diplomatie to put it 
differently and say that our better teachers are 
in our city and town schools, but for this dis 
cussion let it stand as we first expressed it. 

What appears above, reduced lowest 
terms, simply says our rural schools, as a class, 
are taught by inferior teachers, housed 

titable buildings, without proper 
ditions, without grounds for the 


necessary developme 


t of 
out play eqUulpine nt, Wl 
library supphes and wi 
cient to assi in making 
choois ol : nearby 


teacher hool hi 1ot impressed 


educators as equal 

rraded, better taug! t! hly supervised, 
beautifully housed, finely equipped city school. 
But the one-teacher rural school is not all bad. 


It may be judged partly, i! 


product. Are the boys and girls, the men and 


women who have come up through these schools, 
and these schools only, a class of inferior, un 
cultured citizens? Emphatically no! No class 
of urban educated citizens can be characterized 
as more substantial, more patriotic, more hard 
headed, more industrious, tte: liticians, bet 
Christians, tf itize an the prod 
our rural schools 
uldren take | 


children who graduate 

from the rural elementary schools. No 
idents, as 3 ASS, ‘| th who come from 
he country. ' iniversities and professional 
chools bear adequate testimony to the mental 

, industry and superior scholarship of 

me time rural pupil Nor is 

the city trained youth excels 

industry, in large measure, are the product of 

the rural community, the output of the rural 

school, Science and invention both testify to 

the efficiency of the thinker from the farm. 

Legislative halls abound with me 

been, and in many cases still are, from the 


country. County, state and national offices are 


filled with men and women whose early training 
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Was secured in the one-room, one-teacher, rural 
school, often lacking every vestige of equipment 
except books for the study of the three “R's,” 
and such books would not now be regarded as fit 
for duty. 

Teachers in rural schools may not equal in ex- 
perience, scholarship and professional traming 
their colaborers in urban schools, but in the 
great majority of cases these same unap 
preciated teachers have had educational in- 
spiration and have splendidly imparted to their 
pupils the desire and purpose to advance, 
These same poorly equipped teachers have been 
like the pick, shovel and wash pan of the placer 
miner, not very good tools. But nevertheless 
from the application of these poor tools to the 
pay dirt of rural youth has come a gold product 
of human intelligence world wide, mfluencing 
for better every activity of education, science, 
invention, government and Christian hfe and 
development. 

The rural school is not all bad. It has value. 
Its value is as far removed from zero as the east 
is from the west. It has a value to human lite; 
it brings opportunity to youth; it inspires youth 
to action; it encourages action into accomplish- 
ment and accomplishment into character and 
character into life. 

The rural school is not all bad. It may not be 
idealistic to teach from ten to torty pupils, 
ranging in age from six to twenty-one, varying 
in grades from the first to the eighth, all housed 
in one room for five and one half hours, while 
the teacher conducts from thirty to forty reeita- 


tions per day, with recitation periods ot trom 


three to ten minutes, and at the same time d 
ciplines the whole school. But even so it gives 
results. 

It is to be regretted that the best conditions 
do not surround the rural school but even at its 
worst there are redeeming features. In the city 
school, one grade only is housed in a room. 
Perhaps as high as eight or ten recitations are 
heard in a day. When the class, that is, the 
whole school, is not reciting, the whole room is a 
room for study. And frequently, during these 
study periods, the minds of the children are not 
active to an extent which makes for education. 
It may be a time for drowsiness or wool gath- 


. , 
ering. 


Every minute is a recitation period for som 











But this is not so in the one-teache, 


class and a study period for all others, 


is no quiet hour. 
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| hoo! 


There 
If, during what for any «ty 


dent is the study period, his mind turns from his 


lesson, his attention is almost necessarily dray 


to the work being presented by the 


class 


As such class is never of his rrad 


lapse from his appointed study task 


attention to what 1s going on at the re 


benches, gives him either a review of 


he has already passed over, or coach 


advanced work which he will be taki 


year. 


and ol 


Thus, almost every minute ot 


ie half school hours his mind 


and he is receiving an education. Mind 


sustained, directed and intensive, result 


eation 
most 


lancy 


V 


And intensive mind applicat 
aluable exchange for class qui 


school equipment, and may ev: 


than offset the difference between « per 


mediocre teachers. 


Surely the organization, conduct a: 


of rural one-teacher education is not a 


Rural School Board Maaazrine 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN NEW 


Ep 


YORK STATE 


ATIONAL legislation of gener: 


enacted bv the New York Legislature 


has been summarized by the law div 


State Department of Education as fol 


the cit 
of edt 


y 


1 


er 450 of the Laws of 1928 
laving a population of more tha 


he title to the school property is \ 


Ry its terms it relieves such 


ation from the duty of carrying 


surance upon school property, which proj 


be insured by the city authorities. 


Chapter 499 amends the tax law by a 


it Section 70e, and requires that school tax 


other taxes be separately indicated in the 


in cities in which the annual estimate and 


of the board of education are not subject t 


by some other city authority and in whi 


for taxes include school taxes and taxes 


} 


raised for general city purposes. 


Chapter 591 amends Section 491b of 


cation 


} 





aw so as to include part-time or « 


‘ 


} 


t 


; 


4 


‘ 
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computing the amount of the equali high-school course of study, however, is not re 
to be apportioned. quired to attend part-time instruction. A minor is 
applying only to city school dis required to attend school only if in proper physical 
new subdivision to Section 877 of and mental condition. Provision is made that the 
law and in substance requires city school authorities, the superintendent of schools, or 
vation to levy school taxes in all the district superintendent may suspend a minor 
which the budget of the board is no who is insubordinate or disorderly, who is en 
on, increase or change by dangering the health, safety or morals of others by 
r body of the city. his presence, or who is feeble minded. The 
s another subdivision to Section statute also fixes the procedure to be followed 
ation law relating to city school when such suspension takes place 
ibstance, it requires boards of edu Applicants for employment certificates m 
] 


budgets detailed present (a) certificate of physical hitness, 


schooling record, ‘ evidence of age 


e of employment 


test, (e) pledg 
unt to be levied for cate, baptismal certificate and passport 
bonds or certificates of cepted as evidence of age 
hool purposes, whether tainable, documentary evide 
d is on account of loc: certificating officer may be 
from state aid. It also an affidavit of age is 


int of local rev 
Pe derived from stat EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
; STATISTICS 


THE PUBLICITY PROGRAM OF THE 
SMALL COLLEGE 


A state of almost universal criticism of the 


i10n to Section 


American college prevails at present, and the 
front rank of the critics consists largely of suc- 
cessful business men, men whom it is important 
for the college to convince of its own value, but 
who are too frequently inadequately acquainted 

th the mechanism, objectives and accomplish 


ments of the collegiate institution, They are 


rep doe ‘ 

report does net firmly entrenched in the misconception that col- 
nformation, to publish annu . 
; : lege life is characterized by a series of athletic 


1 account of all moneys re 

and social programs which occupy the stu- 
eys expended. It ae by 
tat “ye dent’s attention throughout his college career, 
» statement of 


and to which a superficial study of highly im- 


ir for Ti hoc l 


practical theory is, at best, incidental 1s 
little wonder that they should have these ideas, 
since collegiate athletic and social activities are 
to compulsory education continually brought to their attention by the 


es & new article y its terms it in newspapers, while those of an intellectual and 
} 


mber of school days during ch 
umber of school days during which  jractical value are conspicuously absent, or 


] red o be in ‘810n fror 180 to 19 v1 
een & . relegated to a position of unimportanee. This, 
lidays and vacation periods. At 
: together with a preconceived notion that the 
part-time instruction of minors 14 
so , subject-matter presented to the student is en 
who are employed, is required 3 : 
a population of 20,000 or more tirely irrelevant, and that as soon as he has 


listriets where there are 200 or more 


. 


entered the business world, though his degree 
1 minors under seventeen years of mA be considered in the process ol his selee- 


nor who is a graduate of a four-year tion, his first official procedure should be to for- 
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get this superiluous learning, gives rise to a 


The lack of contidence otf 
that 


deplorable situation. 


these men has risen to such proportions 


the college should no longer sit back and view 
it with indifference, when we consider that in 
an Eastern city, the seat of a large university, 
not only they, but professional men as well, be 
lieve that the institution is an incubus upon 
municipal development, since it pays no taxes, 
takes up ground admirably suited for commer 


cial purposes, and since it appears to turn out 


individuals whom they consider spoiled by thei 
four years of “academic leisure Not only 
has the public a right to information proving 


that the youths in colleges are not wasting 


time, but it is necessary for the salutary ex 


nee ol the colleges themselves that if be 


furnished with such information. It is inter 

esting to see just what has been, and is being 

done in this matter, especially by the iller 

institutions, to which a favorable public opinion 
‘ 


Is necessary for expansion and recognition. 


With this purpose in view, a questionnaire was 
recently sent to 136 colleges ranging enrol 
ment trom 300 to 1,000 students, and of these, 
100 rephed. The following tabulations were 


made from these replies, and in some instances, 
they are compared with data from “Newspaper 
R. G. 


Publicity for the Publie Schools” by Dr. 


Reynolds. 


It appears that many colleges have no 
definitely organized system for cooperating 


with the newspapers in matters of publicity, for 


only 51 per cent. of them have arranged for 


special officers or committees to funetion in this 
Their 


since practically every administrative officer is 


capacity. means are quite variegated, 


represented in this list; and they seem for the 


most part to be casting about for convenient 
expedients rather than carefully working them 
out. As to the other 49 per cent., their attitude 
may be inferred from the fact that they think 
either that the public has little or no interest in 
their affairs, and that their collegiate activities, 
therefore, have no practical news value, or per- 
haps that no real benefits will accrue as a result 
of such publicity, and consequently they main- 


tain a traditional state of apathy in this 


respect. 
A comparison of these findings with those in 


Dr. Reynolds’ study of city school system pub 
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TABLE I 
RESPONSIBLE FOR COLLECTING 
NEWS 


AGENCIES AND Re 


AiE- 


PORTING COLLEGE 


N imb« r ler 


\ rencies 


1. Publicity committee com 
posed of faculty mem 
bers 10 ] 
2. Direetor of publicity 16 lf 
Journalism class 8 5 
$. Individual faculty members ll 1] 
» Joint faculty student com 
matter ] 
‘ President ) 
7 Alumni se iry ‘ ‘ 
S. Individual student } 
), Student press board 
10. Direetor of extension t 
1! ] i hewspaper man, paid 
by ¢« we l 
12 Secreta to the president 
] Registrar 
l4. Dean of women 2 
] Departme f athletics 
l¢ (rraduate issistan 
17. Not reporting l 
Tota ] 
icity in 250 cities affords some 
Though Js per cent. of these scho 
employ officers to colleet school nev 


cent. of the colleges reporting e! 


director ot publicity. There is more agre 


ot figures with regard to the use of } 


; 


committees, for 12 per cent. of the scho 


tems and 10 per cent. ol the colleges ! 
of them. Thirty-five per cent. of the 
use student reporters, while only 9 per cent 


the colleges do, and 26 per cent. ol the 


and 11 per cent. of the latter use ind 
ten hers. In 13 per cent ot the city syste! 
and 3 per cent. of the colleges, jour i] 


classes collect and report the news 


In two important respects there 1s a! 


discrepaney. The superintendents in 79 


cent. of the cities represented in Dr, Rey 
survey collect school news, while only 59 
cent. of the college presidents are report 
doing so, and this in spite of the fact t! 
real news valu 


much of the college work of 


has to do with administrative procedure. 1! 
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nts evidently recognize this fact; TABLE III 


publie opmuon, and an account is SPECIAL PLANS FOR COLLECTING ScHOOL NEWS 


htully by a direct employee of the 
ove that his procedure Is unimpeach- Special pli ns Number Per cent. 
The college president 
1. Staff of college paper writes 
ider himself as a publi 
sper il stories for the « ity 
man CASCS his colleve 


pays rs 
this imeliu ation, _ Printed news sheet prepared 
not realize how at the college and sent out 
lege, Tor the to the papers of the 


} »¢ ‘ 
( publ “as are 


for simultaneous rel 


chool, an 1} | Staff maintained by 


alumni 


Student from each county 


’ astute sends news to 
report that 


county papers 
wherea . 


respondent for met 


in p ipers 


news released 


It is at \ departments 
publicity oppor d for news 
ine the re 3s Ie lt used 
group to be 


; . 
Ol spe Lil 


city papers. 


studer resident in the respective 
possibly received its mpetus trom 
endeney on the part of the students them 
lves or their ili to promulgate their 


TABLE IV 


per cent, of the college =| report no GETTING COLLEGE NEws P 


DIFFICULTY IN 
Live collection ot the news, 


RINTED 
and 


in no ease do the plans show 


Colleges Number Per cent 
lar originality; there is no definite 


than : Having no difficulty 
nm, and haphazard methods seem to be Having slight difficulty 
; Having much difficulty 


Not reporting 


e day. The plan used by 16 per 


is that of having the staff 


for Publie Schools,’’ Total 
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academic successes, but if it is used systemati- 
cally, it indeed offers a good opportunity for 
productive advertising. It is seen that 4 per 
cent. send out printed news sheets to all the 
newspapers in the state, but only at irregular 
intervals. 

On the whole, the newspapers are quite will- 
ing to publish college news, and in the cases 
where there is difficulty, the burden of respon- 
sibility seems not to lie entirely, if at all, upon 
the but the 
themselves. Among the 28 per cent 
much difficulty in getting news printed are listed 
those who do not value the attitude of the press, 
those who have neglected to cultivate friendly 
relations the 
feel that money spent in newspaper publicity 


newspapers, rather on colleges 


reporting 


with newspapers and those who 
is wasted. 

Exactly 50 of the colleges reporting paid ad- 
vertising definitely do not advertise, and the re- 


maining half do not advertise extensively. 


TABLE V 


REASONS ASSIGNED FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Reasons Number 


1. Special announcements to supplem 


I 
the catalogue 8 
2. Courtesy to papers 7 
3. To get good will of papers 10 
4. Attract students 19 
5. Seek financial support 1 
6. Announce special college events 8 
7. To find boarding places for students 2 

Seventeen per cent. advertise as a mere mat- 


ter of courtesy to the press, for they feel that 
its favorable attitude, gained by the presence of 
the college on its advertisers’ list, is desirable 
though they do not believe that there are any 
Although stu- 


college events are 


material results to be expected 
dents are sought and local 
made publie by advertising, only 28 per cent. 
use the opportunity offered by the newspapers 
for advertising their actual work, and this takes 
the form, usually, of announcement of courses, 
calendars and faculty appointments. 

With relation to the question whether certain 
types of college activities get undue publicity, 
quite at the expense of others which may, or 
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may not, be more worthy, there seems to be 
almost equal division of opinion. 
cent. feel that such an undesirable attitude 


71 
il 


i 


Forty SIX per 


; 
ol 


the press exists, while as many more do not find 


it so. It will be of interest to examine the 


lowing table and observe just what activities 


are believed to be attracting too 


tion. 


TABLE VI 
Tyres or Activities WiHicn 
UNDUE AMOUNT OF NEWSPAPER Pusuicrry 


Activity N 


l. Athletics 


2. Extravagant student utterances 


3. Fashions and student regulations 
4. Personal and sensational 
5. Social items 


6. No report 


Total 


An explanation of these discrepan 


the papers are not as well supplied wit 
they 


But perhaps 


concerning certain activities as 


news regarding others 
may le to some extent in the want o! 
hension on the part of the colleges 

what sort of news interests the publix 


study Table VIII, we teel cont 


this conclusion, for we find that the co! 


may 


not agree among themselves as to what 
tutes news 
Most 


mentioned 


numerous among these compla: 


directed against extr 


be 


athletic publicity and personal and set 


those 


But in the final analysis, pre 
that the creat 


news, 


1s there is no doubt 


news; 
jority of newspaper readers are interest 
more in accounts of college athletic eve 
than the 


Likewise, ¢ 


“dope” on coming contests, 


doctors’ theses, for example. 


as men of business, ean not be eriticiz 
publishing “college scandal” because that 
is strongly demanded by their subseri' 


Such news is easy to gather, and quite | 
with the public, whereas types more «i 


from the standpoint of the college auth 


are more difficult to collect and are little | 


much atter 


SEEM TO GET an 
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read, much less to be widely de TABLE VIII 


Most VALUABLE TYPES or COLLEGE NEWS 
e majority of the colleges (70 per cent.) 


i the importance of the attitude of the Types we 


rd them, but as many as 26 per cent. 

of no importance. Of course, all wtadent — “2 
Enrolment statistics 
ipported institutions reporting fall iit catia 
t group. The latter group is con Faculty changes 


endowed colleges, since by their 5. Gifts 

may feel independent of public }. Curriculum 
But many of them, too, feel the neces- . Straight educational stories relating 
rood will of the press. It is strange to educational progress and college 

these institutions can consider as accomplishment 
Personal] items 
Work of the college 


Extension activities of the college 


the greatest agency for interpreting 
1 prospective and actual clentel 


rABLE VII College programs (literary, musical 


} story 


NED ror INCLUDING PUBLICITY AS . College 
BuDGET 3. Personal student items for home 


ITEM IN THE 
papers 
Alumni activities 
Athletics 
14 Articles praising the college 


Number 


tivities to the pub ‘ Needs of the college 
Achievements of students 


Achievements of faculty 


ct on faculty About one third of the colleges value 


truthful reports in concerning student activity, under that specifi: 
ay for them ) designation, most highly; but if there are added 


te } ‘ “rtis 
with advertising such other news items as school events, perso! al 

items tor home papers, athletics and achieve 

expenditure as wasted , , 
nents of students which may all be legitimately 

classified under the general heading student a 

qd reason 

not include such an 


TABLE IX 
Tyres or Pus.iciry DeEsirep, put DIFFIcULt 
GET PRINTED IN THE PAPER 


1! 


ee per cent. ol the colleges either 
iblicity item in their budget, pro rypes 
some other item, or express the Reports of experts 
eir finances would permit such an cation 
-0 per cent. include it reluctantly, or ® Parents’ 
‘ } 
ically opposed to such an inclusion. children 
per cent. use publicity because it is §. Scientific articles 
it is assumed that the 22 per Scholarly and research 
it as useful for increasing en Courses of stud) 
. Theses of student 
classified im this category), te Oaremnne 
Statistical reports 
cent. feel that they owe any : 
. . None that do not now appear 


coneerning their activities to the Ne vepert 


makes their existence possible. 
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tivity, there are in all 64 per cent. ranking this 
type of news as being of the most importance. 
It is evident according to this table that 30 
per cent. of the colleges do not comprehend 
clearly the audience appealed to by the news 
paper. Although investigation, which may be of 
general interest, should, if properly presented, 
be accorded a place in the columns of a news 
paper, the public in general has no interest in 
statistical presentation or discussions of researeh 
The difficulty in the ease of such 
that 


editor’s coneeption of what the public wants. 


technique. 


colleges 1s they do not understand the 


TABLE X 
OMMENDED FOR CULTIVATING FRIENDLY 


RELATIONS WITH NEWSPAPERS 


1. M 


2. Be friendly 


ke no conscious attempt to do it 14 
with them 3 
} 


Call annually but d hot wear Vv ir 


welcome ut l 
t+. Make confidants of the editors l 
». Cooperate with them 15 
6. Give them the news 16 
7. Be eourteous ll 
8. Through civie organizations ‘ 
%. Courteous to all. f ndly witht 2 
10. Personal contacts 11 
ll. Advertise freely 13 
12. Tell them the truth 2 
13. Have neglected to do it 5 
14. No report 12 
The chief point of interest here is that prae 


tically all reporting are convineed of the impor- 
tance of being on friendly terms with editors, 
and each seems to believe that he has discovered 
the precise means by which such relations should 


be cultivated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reports seem to justify the following con 
clusions: 

1. The small colleges throughout the country, 
as a rule, have no satisfactory organization for 
colleeting and reporting college news, 


2. About one fourth of the colleges have spe- 


cial officers or committees to whom are definitely 
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assigned duties in connection with new paper 
publicity. 

3. Although city school systems have failed 
to take full advantage of newspaper publicity. 
they have advanced far beyond the colleges 

4. Colleges should cultivate the cooperation 
the newspapers which comes from mutual under 
standing, frankness and honesty. It 
necessary to buy the influence of papers thr 
bribery with money, or an insincere d 
cordiality, or through business pressurs 

5. The 


vertising must be determined by individu 


policy of colleges regarding pa 


tutions because it is dependent upor 


conditions. It is pointed out that paid 


tising is perfectly legitimate for colle 
ean be used without impairing inst 
dignity provided good taste is used 


ement express the persor 


hould take 


viding facts regarding other activit 


6. Colleges as much pau 


do regarding athleties if they expect t! 


ties to receive their share of newspaper 


ity. Care should be taken to provide th 


with calendars of events and admission 


for all activities of general interest. 


7. Unless there is someone on the collec: 


who understands newspaper writing, } 


? ’ 


to provide regular reporters with all 


than to write the articles for publ 


Stories are more frequently garbled be 
} 


e new 


inadequate information than because tf 
papers wish to distort the facts. 

8 Small colleges could well afford to se 
the services of an expert reporter, at lk 
they became acquainted with sources of 


within the college and until they lear 


regarded as “news” by the newspaper 


9. The publie has a right to know a 


ty , 


the activities of the colleges who are 
its youth even though they are privately ' 
dowed. The colleges should be engaged 

activities that they could not defend befor 
public. The better appreciation of the « 


and its work which would come fro 


acquaintance would doubtless help to ier 
its resources, 
Ciype M. Hu 
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A factual analysis of student activities 


EX TRACLASS and INTRAMURAL 
ACTIVITIES IN 
™ 
Hicu SCHOOLS 


By Alexander C. Roberts 


State Teachers College, San Francisco 


Kdgar M. Draper 


University of Washington 


By providing a well ordered array of 
practical information as to the way 
ill tvpes of successful activities are 
run in one hundred leading high 
schools throughout the country, the 
authors help to answer the question 
facing every high school principal of 
how to deal with his problems. 
Roberts and Draper evaluate the 
merits and drawbacks of these ac- 
tivities and discuss methods of super 
vision, such as accounting systems, 
credit systems, and that most difficult 
of all problems, teacher sponsorship. 
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